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The historians have observed that this partition was dis- 
tinguished from earlier partitions of the Frankish empire by the 
fact that it took account in part of ethnic and topographical affini- 
ties, but the conclusions which they have attempted to draw in 
favor of so-called natural political frontiers are false. It was no 
more the thought of Charlemagne than of Pepin to set up 
obstacles between the hereditary portions, but rather to assure 
co-operation and the necessity of an understanding between their 
successors; when they adopted mountains or rivers as indicating 
the boundaries of each portion, these mountains and rivers were 
only outlines easier of recognition, and their effort was, on the 
contrary, to assure relationships among their heirs. 

In this Charlemagne imitated his father; that which pre- 
occupied his mind was the security of the whole patrimony. It 
was for this reason that he came to give to his eldest son the most 
extensive, if not the richest, portion, including the valley of the 
Aosta, one of the gates of Italy, and even added to Aquitaine the 
valley of Susa. Thus the two kingdoms had access to Italy, and 
could aid it in case of need. 

As to the third empire, the Byzantine, its frontiers were being 
continually displaced. At the beginning of the seventh century 
the Persians took from it Syria, Palestine, and Mesopotania; it 
succeeded in retaking them, but only to see them again taken by 
the Arabs. The Mussulman conquest reached successively Arme- 
nia, Cyprus, Rhodes, and Crete. Three times repelled, the Mus- 
sulmans arrived under the walls of Constantinople. Egypt, 
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already conquered by the Persians, was taken by the Arabs. By 
the end of the seventh century all of Byzantine Africa had fallen 
into their hands ; in the eight, the whole of Spain ; to which was 
added, from the eighth to the tenth century, the Balearics, Sicily, 
and Sardinia. 

The Lombards made an irruption into Italy in the seventh 
century. The frontier of the Danube gave way under the pres- 
sure of the Slavs ; the Croats established themselves in Dalmatia 
and in Pannonia; the Serbs, in Upper Mcesia, in Dacia, and in 
Dardania; still other Slavs, in Lower Mcesia, in Thrace, Mace- 
donia, and Thessaly. Toward the end of the seventh century the 
Bulgarian Finns founded south of the Danube a powerful king- 
dom, which dominated the Slavic tribes and extended as far as 
Rhodope and Albania. From the eighth to the tenth century 
there was a return of Byzantine power in Asia as well as in 
Europe; the Bulgarian kingdom was itself annihilated under the 
combined efforts of Byzantium, the Hungarians, the Russians, 
etc. At the beginning of the eleventh century the Empire of the 
East was almost as extensive as at the time of Justinian, but it 
contained the most extraordinary mixture of populations, differ- 
ing both in origin and in language. Religion was their only com- 
mon bond. By military force it united them, while it restrained, 
oppressed, and held them down. Religion spread even beyond 
the military frontiers; it bore the influence of Byzantium, by 
means of the Greek friars and of economic relations, among the 
Slavs of Moravia, among the Croats, the Serbs, and the Bul- 
garians. The Khazars were converted in the ninth century. 
Russia passed to the Orthodox Greek church in the following 
century. 

As throughout western Europe during the Middle Ages, the 
military structure gathered strength at the center and at the 
extremities. In the Byzantine Empire, starting with the middle 
of the seventh century, the old provinces were fused into govern- 
ments more and more extensive from a territorial point of view, 
but at the same time more and more centralized in the hands of 
military commanders. The provinces were called themes — a 
word which denotes at once the territory and the body of troops 
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which was stationed there under a commander who retained at the 
same time with the military also the civil power. During the 
following centuries the themes multiplied, especially at the fron- 
tiers. Toward the middle of the tenth, the empire comprised 
thirty-one, each with a strategus — a commander with arbitrary 
powers, who was directly responsible only to the emperor. Every- 
where were social forces with their essentially military structure 
— forces which triturated and combined societies, with their 
groupings and boundaries, without much regard to differences 
either ethnic or physical. About the time when Charlemagne 
re-established the imperial unity in the Gallic and Germanic West, 
England was becoming unified under the hegemony of the king- 
dom of Wessex. This kingdom included all the southern coast of 
England, the frontier which faced the continent and was the most 
exposed, the most military, and hence destined to become a center 
for conquest, the cradle of a great power. This kingdom had 
already annexed the peninsula of Cornwall, after having put itself 
at the head of all the other Saxon principalities. These latter had 
finally formed three kingdoms (Wessex, Sussex, Essex), of 
which the first had become predominant. Kent had been colo- 
nized by the Jutes; to the north the Angles formed three king- 
doms beyond the Humber — Northumberland, East Anglia, and 
Mercia. 

All these populations were Germanic, and their political unity 
was realized from the first half of the tenth century. The country 
of Wales, containing three small kingdoms, was made subject to 
England only in 1282. In Scotland the Picts had been subjugated 
by the Scots from 842. In the following century their domina- 
tion extended over the kingdom of Sutherland toward the South, 
territory where the Picts and the Britons had already mixed. 

Great Britain is made up of three distinct regions. Masses of 
mountains separate them. The southeast of England is a country 
of plains and low hills. The inhabitants of this region remained 
naturally for a long time separated from the neighboring regions 
by their interests, their customs, and their history. To the west 
and the south, the long mountainous peninsula of Cornwall pro- 
jects into the ocean; and to its north, the country of Wales, 
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separated from it by the Bristol Channel, forms likewise a moun- 
tainous double peninsula clearly separated from the rest of the 
country by deep indentations of the sea, and by rivers and moun- 
tains. In the north, beyond the Humber and the Mersey, there 
rises the mountainous portion of England proper. The land 
grows narrower and narrower between the North and the Irish 
Seas. There is then a fourth distinct region, as well from the 
point of view of geography and geology as from that of history. 
To the north of this region another narrowing of the land is pro- 
duced by the penetration of the Solway Firth and the mountain 
walls which from one sea to the other separate the north of Eng- 
land from Scotland. From these high plateaus one descends to 
the low plains of the Firth and of the Clyde, which form new 
geographical divisions. From the plain one ascends new moun- 
tains, those of the Scotch Highlands, with their innumerable 
valleys. 

The Romans after the conquest still further strengthened these 
natural divisions by walls and towers intended to stop the incur- 
sions of the Highlanders. Mountains are not in reality barriers ; 
mountaineer populations always tend to occupy both slopes and 
to descend into the plain, just as the inhabitants of the plain tend 
to ascend toward the heights. These are sociological movements, 
of which geographical conditions are only particular factors. Ire- 
land, likewise, although less elongated and more massive than the 
island east of it, is also divided by groups of mountains into dis- 
tinct regions; hence its long historic dissensions and conflicts. 
However, its divisions constitute, in general, less of a geo- 
graphical unity, and are more strongly geological. 

The Scotch Highlands were to remain longest outside the 
general movement of civilization. On the other hand, the low 
part of England, especially at the south, where it faces the con- 
tinent, was to be the line of contact rather than of separation, 
where the first peaceful relations would be established. There 
civilization was to develop most rapidly; there, too, the capital 
turned toward continental Europe would be fixed. 

It was only after the discovery of America, and the conse- 
quent industrial development, that great centers were formed in 
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the west of England, Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool. In 
the meantime, as we have seen, the kingdom of Wessex, which 
occupied exactly the strip of coast facing the continent, was the 
military center, adapted both to the internal social structure of 
the British Isles and to the relations with the outside world. 

One favorable physical condition, in the midst of all the others 
which were temporarily unfavorable to the unification of the 
British Isles, was the climate. These islands are maritime, and 
hence have a very even and moderate temperature. Ireland, in 
50 of latitude, has as high a temperature as the United States 
at 38 ; that is to say, more than three hundred leagues to the 
south. It results from this uniformity of temperature that 
acclimatization in passing either from Scotland to England, or 
vice versa, was much easier than it was in France for the inhabi- 
tants of the north and south. 1 

Although derived from many diverse races, the present popu- 
lation of the British Isles has been fused into one in England and 
in the Scotch Lowlands. At the time of Caesar the mass of the 
population were Celts, closely related to those of Gaul. In the 
South, however, there had already been immigrations of Belgse; 
that is, of Germanic elements. Later, at the time of the great 
migrations of the period of the Roman decadence, other tribes, 
leaving the north of Germany, established themselves in England, 
massacring or subjugating the earlier inhabitants. The south of 
England, and not the sea, ought to be regarded as the true fron- 
tier zone; for it was there that the conflicts and the mingling 
occurred. Frisians and Saxons occupied particularly the basin of 
the Thames and the coasts. The Angles, who came from the 
south of the Cimbric Peninsula, conquered from the Britons the 
center and the north of England. Later there came to mingle 
with these, Danes and Northmen from Scandinavia; and later 
still other Northmen, first transformed by French influence. This 
was the last violent conquest from without (1066). Later there 
were still other immigrations, as the result of the religious perse- 
cutions of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, of fugitives 
from Flanders, from Saintonge, from Cevennes, and from the 

1 Elisee Reclus, Gkographie universelle. 
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Vaudois valleys. They also mingled with the original elements. 
Today peaceful immigration still continues, introducing new ele- 
ments, already strongly mixed themselves, of Germans, Poles, 
and Russians. If in western Ireland, in a part of the Scotch, 
Highlands, in the mountains of Wales, and in Cornwall the old 
Celtic type still predominates, while on the eastern coast the 
Angles, Saxons, Frisians, and Jutes are dominant; if, farther 
inland from Hertford above London to Durham south of New- 
castle, the Scandinavian element is very considerable, can one 
seriously attempt to trace at the present time the frontiers based 
upon the ethnic characters of different populations, or indeed 
upon the geographical divisions of territory, when the whole his- 
tory of civilization in the British Isles has evolved through the 
leveling of geographical divisions, and the fusion of all the ethnic 
varieties? Military conquest, with its odious and violent phases, 
notably in Ireland, was only the gross manifestation of this socio- 
logical law of progress which, after having permitted the human 
race to colonize the planet through ethnic differentiations, now 
completes its work by weakening these differentiations, and yet at 
the same time multiplying them still more extensively through the 
mingling of all the varieties and subvarieties of the human species, 
and especially by the increasing division of social tasks — a divi- 
sion which becomes more and more the positive basis of collective 
groupings, from the smallest to the most considerable, but all 
equally, and better and better, co-ordinated and fused together. 
Here is to be found the law of progress, and not in the vain and 
reactionary attempts at the reconstitution of old ethnical group- 
ings, whether in relation or not to certain geographical frontiers. 
They deceive themselves who are continually talking about 
the isolation of England within her island. This isolation existed, 
if it ever existed, in prehistoric times. On the contrary, through 
its situation, England placed herself in the vanguard of Europe; 
and, better still, from the Middle Ages she was the meeting-place, 
the mart, of all the Continental Occident. There, too, broke the 
winds and waves from America; ships had only to follow the 
direction from southwest to northeast on the return voyage; just 
as in going to America they had only to let themselves be carried 
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by the trade winds and the equatorial current. London, as was 
very truly remarked by the illustrious J. Herschell, is not far 
from the geometric center of all the continental masses. There, 
too, all the lines of navigation of the world converge, just as 
formerly London was the natural half-way station between the 
Mediterranean and North Cape. Nothing proves better than the 
example of England that neither mountains nor water-courses, 
neither seas nor oceans, are natural frontiers, capable of serving 
as the basis for a theory, and still less for practice. They are, at 
the most, temporary obstacles, the material marks of social divi- 
sions in periods of history which are still primitive. The whole 
course of evolution, on the contrary, has resulted in making the 
island which we have made the type of the most complete isola- 
tion, in spite of its frontiers so clearly defined by the sea, in reality 
the geographical territory, the best adapted to the most complete 
social life. In this connection the evolution of Japan, that Eng- 
land of the Far East, has the same significance. 

SECTION IX. THE EVOLUTION OF FRONTIERS TO THE END OF THE MIDDLE AGES, AND 
TO THE DISCOVERY OF THE NEW WORLD, AND THE PASSAGE AROUND THE CAPE 
OF GOOD HOPE 

The Middle Ages were characterized, from the point of view 
of frontiers, by a continual displacement ; states were formed and 
broken down again without regard to geographical or ethnic con- 
ditions. In 711, Spain was wrested from the Visigoths by the 
Arabs; the peninsula became a province of the empire of the 
caliph of Damascus ! From the year 756 it became an emirate or 
separate caliphate, that of Cordova, until the year 1031. This 
caliphate included at first Septimania beyond the Pyrenees, but it 
was lost in the year 759. The caliphate never succeeded in 
extending itself into the Asturian and Cantabrian mountain 
region in the northwest. There an independent Christian king- 
dom was established by the most energetic mountaineers and 
refugees. Successively Galicia and the whole coast as far as the 
Douro were annexed by the Mussulmans and then the whole basin 
of the Douro. The two powers were for the moment delimited, 
but not separated, by the ranges of the Sierra de Gredos and the 
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Sierra de Guadarrama. The true frontier was of another sort; 
between the two states Alfonso I created a desert, a military 
march of the most absolute sort, without even colonization. In 
spite of this, the Mussulmans were able to assume the offensive 
and to maintain themselves upon the left bank of the Douro until 
the eleventh century. There was, moreover, in Spain at the 
beginning of the tenth century, the kingdom of Navarre, which 
formed a true independent march, and also the Frankish march 
of Spain. Enlarging itself, it became in 1162 the kingdom of 
Aragon, independent of France. Both Navarre and Spain ought 
naturally, in a military organization of society, to become impor- 
tant centers for political states. 

As to the Frankish empire, it continued, like its landed estates, 
to oscillate between unification and dismemberment, according to 
the rules of law governing inheritances. In the year 839 the 
division enacted at the Diet of Worms reserved Bavaria for the 
second son of Charlemagne, and the remainder fell, in almost 
equal portions, to the lot of the eldest and the youngest. The 
latter had almost all the territory comprising present France, 
together with the greater part of Belgium at the north, and the 
Spanish march in the south. This kingdom thus included all the 
populations of ancient Gaul, whether Romanized or not, as well 
as Germanic populations. The portion given to Lothair included 
all of the Germanic populations, except those of Flanders and of 
Bavaria, but also the Romance populations of Switzerland and of 
Italy. 

A new partition of territory was signed in 843 at Verdun. 
"They took less account," we are told in the historical atlas of 
Schrader, "of the richness and equality in point of area of the 
portions, than of their proximity and convenience of location." 
But are not these elements taken into consideration in all the par- 
titions? There was already, however, a tendency toward a 
change; the bond between those who shared in the division was 
no longer so close as formerly ; the treaty proclaimed the absolute 
independence of each of the three corecipients. Lothair the Ger- 
man received also in his portion a large strip of Gallic territory 
extending from the mouths of the Rhine to those of the Rhone, 
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and inhabited in very large part by people of Romance tongue. 
This was to be the point of departure for all the later attempts to 
establish an intermediate zone between Germany and Gaul. For 
the moment this zone was still an integral part of the Lotharin- 
gian kingdom, but it was soon to form the kingdoms of Lorraine 
and of Aries or Burgundy, which, long united to the Germanic 
empire, was to incline toward separation from it. Intermediate 
zones form a stage in the evolution of frontiers. They are estab- 
lished between states which are independent, fortified, or even 
hostile, and they introduce into their reciprocal relations an ele- 
ment favorable to the maintenance of peace. They are buffers 
destined to soften conflicts; but, unfortunately, they are also 
destined, in a period essentially military, to serve as the field of 
battle for great states. Later, a system of neutrality for the inter- 
mediate states was to coincide with fresh attempts at a political 
equilibration — attempts, however, always precarious, so long as 
the internal equilibration of the states should not permit the estab- 
lishment of a peaceful civilization founded no longer upon merely 
political, but upon really social, changes. 

The unity of the Carolingian empire was again re-established 
for a moment by Charles the Fat, who from 876 to 887, the year 
when he was deposed by his subjects, either inherited or took pos- 
session by fraud or violence of all the territories situated outside 
of his own kingdom. But the empire, after his reign, was again 
dismembered into five kingdoms ; France was formed once more 
within the limits of the treaty of Verdun, and the kingdom of 
Germany expanded toward the west. 

While political sovereignty tended continually, under the 
feudal regime, to follow the same course as feudal proprietorship, 
now expanding and now being divided up, and continually erect- 
ing frontiers which were no sooner fixed than removed, and yet 
submitting Europe to a really uniform regime within a true com- 
mon structure, the Roman church, which was also a political state, 
with political frontiers bounding the domains of the papacy, 
spread over almost all the old Empire of the West, even into Ire- 
land, Germany, Bohemia, and Moravia. It passed even the 
military marches which were established beyond the Elbe; the 
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Danish march, the Saxon march, and, still more remote, that of 
the Billungs, a military possession of the dukes of Saxony, the 
most precarious of all. Bishoprics were erected in the middle of 
the tenth century at Oldenburg, at Havelberg, and at Branden- 
burg. From Germany Christianity was propagated first among 
the Slavs in the North and then among those in the South. At 
the end of the same century it had spread from the marches of 
the Elbe over Poland and Hungary. From the commencement of 
the eleventh century, it was the official religion of the Scandi- 
navian states. 

The Greek church continued to hold a predominant place in 
the Empire of the East, in the south of Italy, and in Bulgaria. 
The religion of Islam ruled from the Indus to Spain, in Sicily, 
and in Crete. Judaism since the eighth century had been the 
official religion of the Khazars, a people of Turkish race to the 
north of the Black Sea as far as the Caspian; but it had spread 
everywhere in Europe, in Asia, and in Africa. Finally, religious 
forms and beliefs, from the most rude and simple ones up to 
pagan polytheism, still persisted for a certain length of time in 
Poland, in Hungary, and in Scandinavia. After the conversion 
of these countries, they held out among the Finnish populations, 
among the Slavs of the Baltic — Pomeranians, Prussians, Lithua- 
nians — and finally among the people of Turkish race in the south- 
east of Europe, Petchenegs and Comans, and among the Bachkirs. 
All of these beliefs, without distinction, while setting limits to one 
another, took no account of either physical or ethnic barriers; 
they all overstepped the different political frontiers, and the differ- 
ent races, as well as rivers, mountains, and seas. 

No political state at this time, any more than at any time 
before or since, has been occupied by a race entirely free from 
mixture, or to the exclusion of other races. The Celts spread 
into Ireland, Scotland, Cornwall, and Wales, and into the penin- 
sula of Armorica. France, Spain, Lorraine and Burgundy in 
part, Italy, Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, the coasts of Dalmatia, and 
Transylvania were Romanized. The Basques spread over the 
kingdom of Navarre, Alava, Biscay, Guipuzcoa, the kingdom of 
Leon, and into a part of Gascony. The Scandinavians occupied 
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Denmark, Sweden, Iceland, and many archipelagos to the north 
of Scotland. Like the Germans, they colonized England. The 
Germans were by no means held within the kingdom of Germany, 
but were found as far as the southern Crimea. The Slavs 
extended from the Baltic to the Adriatic ; at the beginning of the 
tenth century they had just been cut in two by the Hungarian 
invasion. They still peopled the marches of the Elbe, Pomerania, 
Prussia proper, Lithuania, the greater part of the grand duchy of 
Russia, Poland, White Croatia, Moravia, and Bohemia. In the 
south they occupied Carinthia and Carniola in the German king- 
dom, and Croatia, Servia, and the kingdom of Bulgaria besides. 
Turkish populations occupied the southeast of Europe; and the 
Ugrians, Finnish populations, the northeast; the latter were 
joined by the Livonians, the Mordvins, etc., and other Hunno- 
Ugrian peoples, such as the Hungarians and the Bachkirs. 
Finally, in the midst of a considerable number of superimposed 
or mingled racial elements, the Greeks were dominant in the 
part of the Balkan peninsula which had remained in the power 
of the emperors of the East, but they were spread over almost 
the whole circumference of the Mediterranean, in Europe, in 
Asia, and in Africa. 

But nowhere, in no political grouping, does the race confuse 
its frontiers with those of the state; everywhere also there is a 
tendency toward the juxtaposition and the fusion of races. Add 
to this that the characters which constitute a race are characters 
acquired by differentiation, selection, and adaptation; characters 
transmitted by heredity, not original, but, on the contrary, 
derived; how then can one think of establishing political and 
artificial, and above all final, groupings upon such a fragile basis ? 
This is no more serious than to wish to bound societies by moun- 
tains, rivers, and basins. A society is something more complex 
than its purely ethnic factor, or than its purely physical factor; 
society is a combination of these two factors, giving birth to a 
new phenomenon, the social phenomenon. This is the result of 
their combination, and not of their simple addition ; for they are 
different materials which it is as impossible to add as it is pears 
and apples. And that is the reason why it is impossible, and will 
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remain impossible, at any moment of history, to bring about the 
existence of a political group embracing exclusively one single 
race, and the whole of this race within a territory which is physi- 
cally delimited. I add that all attempts of this sort are reaction- 
ary, since progress is realized above all by the increasing multi- 
plication of the differentiations, the only natural process which 
permits the fusion of all the social parts with the least correlative 
and parallel intensity of strain as between these parts. The true 
and the noblest aim of social science is to lead the different varie- 
ties of the human species not to take up positions apart from one 
another, but to live together, and that without any sacrifice of 
either their individual or collective characteristics with their 
greater or less degrees of originality, which, far from hindering 
the unification of the race, is in reality the only thing which makes 
it possible. It is through variability and selection that the species 
has better and better adapted itself to the planet, and that the 
planet has better and better adapted itself to humanity. Such is 
the natural process to which it is necessary to conform, and which 
even military societies have followed, in a violent and rude 
fashion, in the determination of their political frontiers. It is 
impossible to interpret their evolution otherwise; at least, to 
accept the hypothesis which consists in regarding as irrational and 
contrary to nature all that was accomplished before the epoch in 
which we have the exceptional advantage of living and thinking 
wisely. 

Among all the races which we have mentioned, the Romance 
populations, at this time the most civilized, were also the most 
mixed. As to religions, we have already seen that they are more 
widely extended than races, or than geographic and political divi- 
sions. Neither was feudal law contained within the limits of a 
single state; it had become uniform in its main lines in all the 
social groups equally evolved. This law itself corresponded to an 
economic structure, whose characteristics I have explained else- 
where. The external frontiers of each political group corre- 
sponded then at this time not only to the mode of sovereignty, but 
both corresponded to the whole of the internal organization of the 
group in relation with the same external elements. Thus the 
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feudal regime — a regime not only national, but international — • 
constituted, during a certain period, a static state, an equilibrium, 
but an unstable one, as all organic, and especially social, equilibria 
are. 

In the tenth century alterations in the political map of Europe 
continued. In the south the kingdom of France extended to the 
west of the Rhone to the detriment of Provence, which was ceded 
in 932 to Burgundy; this kingdom or that of Aries was itself 
annexed to the kingdom of Germany in 1032; the latter, more- 
over, recovered Lorraine which for a moment had been lost. 
The Austrian march was overthrown by the Hungarian invasion ; 
but on the northeast there were organized the marches of the 
Elbe, which had been taken from the Slavs, and the duchy of 
Bohemia passed under the suzerainty of the empire. In 967 the 
kingdom of Italy was reunited to the kingdom of Germany, and to 
the Empire of the West under Otto the Great in 962. In the 
tenth century the Empire of the West passed to the north of the 
Eider, where the Danish march was established. The Empire of 
the East, after having lost Crete and almost all of Sicily, extended 
its boundaries in the south of Italy. On the other hand, the king- 
doms of Bulgaria, Croatia, and Servia were formed at its expense. 
In northeast Europe, in the middle of the ninth century, the 
duchy of Poland and the grand duchy of Russia were set up. 
The Norwegians formed in Iceland a colony independent of their 
kingdom. Danish pirates founded the duchy of Normandy about 
the year 912. While the frontiers were mobile, the populations 
became more and more settled in the territories which they 
occupied. 

At the accession of Hugo Capet in 987, the old division of 
Gaul into pagi, such as existed under the Merovingians, who 
themselves had found them in Roman Gaul, still persisted, but 
they were henceforth nothing more than administrative districts. 
In the regions where Germanic customs prevailed, the pagi multi- 
plied through the parceling out of the cities or primitive pagi. 
The count was at once the administrative, judicial, and military 
chief of thq pagus; from the eighth century the name of comi- 
catus, county, tended to be substituted for that of pagus. In the 
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course of the establishment of hereditary fiefs, these counties gave 
birth to the hereditary counties of feudalism. Thus the internal 
organization of feudal society, itself founded upon the regime of 
proprietorship, conformed more and more to the general political 
regime. In the most Romanized part of Gaul the names of the 
greater part of the pagi were borrowed from those of their chief 
places. In the north, on the contrary, where the conquering ele- 
ment predominated, the name is often that of the principal water- 
course of the district : Aargau, Breisgau, Oscheret, Orcrois. The 
conquerors had established themselves along the water-courses, 
but, as always, upon both banks in such a way that the water- 
course did not bound the pagus, but crossed it. 

Before the accession of Hugo Capet, France comprised nine 
large principal fiefs: Flanders, Normandy, France, Burgundy, 
Guienne, Gascony, Toulouse, the march of Gothia, and the 
Spanish march. Among these there was the private domain of 
the Carolingian kings. This lay to the north of the Seine; it 
comprised the county of Laon, and the royal towns in the basin 
of the Oise. It was surrounded on all sides by the possessions of 
the count of Vermandois, and those of the other lords of the same 
race. Hugo Capet, before becoming king, had his duchy of 
France. This duchy had itself sprung from a military command 
held in the time of Charlemagne and his immediate successors in 
this region, which was then called the duchy of Mans, or the 
march of Brittany. The military march had created the military 
function, the dux, and the latter the duchy, which became here- 
ditary. The duchy of Brittany was itself divided, in 911, by the 
creation of the duchy of Normandy — a creation indicating that 
from this time the march had become useless. 

Hugo, upon becoming king, possessed accordingly his duchy 
of France, the private domain of the Carolingians : Paris, Orleans, 
Etamps, Dreux, Senlis, Montreuil-sur-Mer, important abbeys 
such as those of St. Martin-de-Tours, St. Germain-des-Pres, St. 
Denis. He had for direct vassals the counts of Blois, of Anjou, 
and of Maine. Among his rear-vassals figured the Breton counts 
of Rennes and of Nantes. These possessions embraced several 
basins, but only in part, and had no physical or natural frontier. 
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This was the center around which the other parts of what we call 
the French nationality successively attached themselves. This 
center was necessarily more stable than these outer portions. 
They continued to fluctuate in various directions. 

In 1032 the kingdom of Burgundy was attached to the Ger- 
man Empire. Lorraine, instead of two duchies, formed hence- 
forth only one. About the same period it also became German. 
The duchy of Burgundy, at first attached to the crown of France, 
was again detached from it in favor of the younger brother of the 
king. Even from the political point of view, the feudal regime 
was always at bottom a demesnial organization of property, 
according to a hierarchical order whose divisions were very intri- 
cate, like those of landed estates themselves. The seigneurial 
domains, although united under a common ownership, might be 
situated at a distance from one another; for some of them one 
might be vassal, and for others lord paramount. And this was 
the situation even in the case of kings. There were also ecclesi- 
astical, episcopal, and abbatial seigniories, where spiritual power 
was confused with temporal sovereignty. None of these divisions 
had water-courses or mountains for boundaries. The ecclesi- 
astical divisions of France, moreover, had no direct relation to the 
seigniories of the bishops and the abbots. From the time of 
Charlemagne there had been eighteen of these divisions ; in gen- 
eral, they corresponded to the Roman provinces of the time of 
Theodoric and of Honorius. Even the greater part of the dioceses 
were identical in point of territory with the cities of the fourth 
century, whose names they had preserved. 

In the twelfth century the royal domain was augmented ; new 
territories and populations attached themselves to the central 
skeleton, increasing the fixity and the solidity of the structure. 
The domain was carried to the northeast as far as the Epte, to the 
south to Cher ; toward the southeast it extended into the basins of 
the Loing and the Yonne. This extension was brought about 
oftenest by purchase, inheritance, and marriage. The alienations, 
on the other hand, were rare and of little importance. At the 
accession of Henry Platagenet to the throne of England in 1 1 54, 
the situation was of the highest sociological interest, and shows 
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us that the whole political organization of the time, notably its 
whole system of frontiers, rested upon a certain economic consti- 
tution of property, itself derived, however, as I think I have 
proved elsewhere, from still more general forms of traffic. All 
the great fiefs of the west of France found themselves regularly 
in the possession of the king of England. On the other hand, the 
boundaries of the kingdom had been extended in the direction of 
Lyons by the accession of the county of Forez formerly attached 
to the German empire, but far distant from the center of action of 
that empire. It had gradually made itself independent before 
attaching itself to France. At this time France was approaching 
the Rhone, but did not yet touch it. 

There were still other modifications in the political geography 
of the great fiefs and of the territories of the empire. We will 
note only the augmentation of the county of Maurienne, which 
spread successively over Chablais, the county of Aosta, Tarentaise, 
Bugey and Savoy, the marquisate of Susa and of Piedmont ; this 
development occurred, like all the others, by succession, marriage, 
fraud, or violence. A military state was formed there which was 
destined to grow into a general military structure. The title 
count of Savoy little by little came to be substituted for that of 
count of Maurienne. From its highlands the county commanded 
the entrance to Italy in the direction of the plains of Lombardy, 
where it extended itself as far as Turin. This intermediate zone 
was thus the cradle of a military power which formed itself upon 
the frontiers, in the least stable parts, at the points of passage, as 
in the case of a true march. In the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies the feudal system was at its apogee; the fiefs were subject 
to numerous changes all resulting from usurpations, conquests, 
marriages, inheritances, or exchanges. The boundaries became 
multiplied and complicated, as well as the ties of the feudal con- 
tract. Thus the county of Champagne, at the time of its greatest 
extent, in the twelfth century, comprising countries held in fief by 
it, or held in fief of it, included not less than sixteen territorial 
groups, or principal islets. It was dependent upon ten different 
suzerains, from the emperor of Germany, the king of France, and 
the duke of Burgundy, to two archbishops, four bishops, and an 
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abbe, he of St. Denis. All these territories included only parts of 
the basins of the Loire and of the Seine or their tributaries. 

Let the theorists who proclaim that nationalities are consti- 
tuted by river basins, or marked off by water-courses or moun- 
tains, try to apply their systems to the feudal regime! Is it not 
evident that the whole external organization of states during this 
important period, including the organization of their frontiers, 
was related to the internal organization of their society, and that 
their political frontiers, like all their other boundaries, were only 
their social frontiers ? 

And this applies not only to feudal France. In Germany and 
in Italy we see that the Teutonic kingdom which resulted at the 
commencement of the tenth century from the fusion of the king- 
dom of the eastern Franks with Bavaria, Saxony, and Alemania, 
did not have precise boundaries, and did not correspond to any 
geographical reality. On the east the regnum Teutonicum bor- 
dered upon the Slavs and the Hungarians; but it no more had 
natural frontiers than it had as yet, differing from France, a 
center of gravity. Four great groups alone were to be distin- 
guished: Saxony, extending from the Elbe to near the Rhine; 
the Frisians, along the North Sea, and the peoples of Thuringia 
remained in part independent; the Franconians were upon both 
banks of the Maine and in the lower valley of the Neckar; 
Bavaria, victorious over the Hungarians, had extended her dom- 
ination over Carinthia and the eastern part of Franconia. Car- 
inthia, however, was to detach itself and form a new duchy. 
Alemania or Swabia, separated from Bavaria by the Lech, reclined 
on the south upon the Alps, and on the west upon the Vosges, 
from the time of the annexation of Alsace in 911. In short, the 
territories occupied by the Franconians and Swabians did not 
possess physical boundaries; they were to be constantly parti- 
tioned; they were to hold to particularism, both on account of 
their geographical complication and by reason of social causes. 
Saxony and Bavaria represented rather natural regions. The 
first occupied the Germanic portion of the depressed lands lying 
along the interior seas which separate central from northern 
Europe, yet it had no natural frontier toward the east, where it 
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became confused with the Wendic plain, nor to the west, where it 
joined the oceanic depression of Gaul. As to Bavaria between the 
Lech and the Ems, which were purely indicative frontiers, and the 
forest of Bohemia and the Alps always passable, and indeed pene- 
trated, it corresponded in large measure to the upper basin of the 
Danube forming a plateau, in contrast with low Germany in this 
respect. It is thus that Saxony and Bavaria were often opposed 
to one another in politics also, and in customs, in law, and in 
religion. Even Bavarian socialism was to differ from that of 
Bebel; but in reality this division did not constitute an absolute 
line of demarkation, any more than did the physical divisions; on 
the contrary, it represented a differentiation favorable to the 
extension of socialism and to its adaptation to regions of Germany 
which are distinct, but not separate. 



